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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

THE LATE EDWARD THOMAS 

Poems, by Edward Thomas. Henry Holt & Co. 

Edward Thomas, who published his verse under the 
pseudonym of Edward Eastaway, was killed at Arras on 
Easter Monday, 191 7. Although the war is barely men- 
tioned in these poems, one is conscious of it perpetually as 
a part of the background, as we fancy the author was. It 
is not alone responsible, of course, for the tinge of melancholy 
or sadness in the poems, which was no doubt temperamental, 
but it seems to run through the volume like a dark stream, 
now hidden, now rising to the surface. From the poems 
one may imagine that this poet's attitude toward the war 
was fatalistic, that is, that he accepted it, quite apart from 
all question of the righteousness of the cause, as one accepts 
Fate in the Greek drama; an attitude which many of emo- 
tional temperament, without primary interest in action or 
politics, must share. The war is there. It can not be 
escaped. Statistics and world politics mean nothing to poetry, 
which is, after all, concerned with very small things, with 
Helen's beauty or the friendship of Achilles and Patroclus, 
the fate of the individual man. Nature and love and friend- 
ship are indeed the soul of poetry, and war's greatest wrong 
is against these. Therefore the poet marches darkly to his 
fate. But not before he has seen all things swept away, even 
love; and though a new birth may come, he will not share 
in the awakening: 

I have come a long way to-day: 
On a strange bridge alone, 
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Remembering friends, old friends, 

I rest, without a smile or moan, 

As they remember me without smile or moan. 

All are behind, the kind 

And the unkind too, no more 

To-night than a dream. The stream 

Runs softly yet drowns the Past, 

The dark-lit stream has drowned the Future and the Past. 

No traveller has rest more blest 

Than this brief moment between 

Two lives, when the Night's first lights 

And shades hide what has never been, 

Things goodlier, lovelier, dearer, than will be or have been. 

What is it that we find in Edward Thomas's poems — 
the distinctive personal note? To me it seems as if this 
man looked on fields, roads, and countryside as if to im- 
press them forever on his mind. He seems to give to his 
landscape that poignancy that a familiar scene has for us 
when we see it in the light of some strong personal emotion, 
and to carry this quality of intensified vision about with 
him, so that every small detail, endowed with the poet's 
imagination, acquires a life of its own. Thus lie makes an 
old manor farm live in a light of eternity : 

The church and yew 
And farmhouse slept in a Sunday silentness. 
The air raised not a straw. The steep farm roof. 
With tiles duskily glowing, entertained 
The mid-day sun ; and up and down the roof 
White pigeons nestled. There was no sound but one. 
Three cart-horses were looking over a gate 
Drowsily through their forelocks, swishing their tails 
Against a fly, a solitary fly. 



But 'twas not Winter- 
Rather a season of bliss unchangeable 
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Awakened from farm and church where it had lain 

Safe under tile and thatch for ages since 

This England, Old already, was called Merry. 

He gives us a sense of contact with nature, vital with 
experience, and back of it, a continuous searching for reality. 
I wish I could quote in this connection, The Glory, which 
could only be quoted entire, and also Melancholy, The Long 
Small Room, When First, October, Rain, and many other 
poems that have this special significance. 

Mr. Thomas's verse has come under various influences, 
not the least of which is a sort of Celtic waywardness, with 
perhaps a tinge of the homely homespun of Robert Frost. 
In the latter aspect Mr. Thomas, like Mr. Frost, is con- 
tent to give us little character studies, or vistas, as of a 
copse or a field, which have a quiet charm in themselves and 
lead nowhere else. His poems are low- toned and quiet, 
almost subdued, but in this very quiet is their beauty. It 
is a twilight country, mellow and rich, but very cool and 
clear in tone. One feels that the subjective Celtic element 
is the most instinctive with the poet, the most inherent. 
Some of the poems are a little obscure at first. Mr. Thomas 
was at no pains to write for the public ; he has been content 
to record his own experiences as they came to him, and" that 
is why the poems are so richly personal. He has not written 
with the world looking over his shoulder, and — it may be 
fancy, but one detects in. these poems a certain proud with- 
drawal from a world that could find nothing better than 
literary hackwork for a man of his temperament to do. He 
had written many books, and if, as has been said, it was 
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Robert Frost who first furnished the impulse that liberated 
some hidden spring and permitted the man to express him- 
self in verse, then we have every reason to feel indebted to 
Mr. Frost for the revelation of this sensitive poetic mind. 
This inter-action of poets one upon another, when it occurs 
— not in the sense of imitation, but of creative quickening — 
is a very inspiriting thing. One could wish that there might 
be more of it, and less of poets tearing other poets to pieces 
in the press for the sake of a very doubtful publicity. It 
is not, as many seem to think, a mark of final superiority to 
be able to detect weaknesses in a work of art; it requires a 
much greater skill and intelligence to recognize the virtues. 
Not all of Mr. Thomas's poems are included in this vol- 
ume. In February, 1917, two months before his death, a 
group of them was published in Poetry, and one is disap- 
pointed to find that neither these nor the poems which ap- 
peared in An Annual of New Poetry, 1917, are included 
here. One hopes that a complete collection may be pub- 
lished later. There is a great deal of modern poetry which 
one does not care to read a second time; but one who likes 
these poems will care to read them many times, each time 
with a new appreciation of their beauty. A. C. H. 

»S RALPH HODGSON AGAIN 

The Last Blackbird, by Ralph Hodgson. Macmillan Co. 

Have publishers no literary conscience, or do they lack 
critical perception, basing all their enterprise on a sort of 
hit-or-miss calculation of what the market will be? And, 
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